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On the cover: Vic Torres, DARP specialist and counselor. Above, post office bathroom is a popular place for drug exchange. 
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DRUGS 


AN AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY HITS 


THE POST OFFICE 


’s addiction started when she 
was 11. 


“It was the neighborhood 
environment,” the 23-year-old 
letter carrier says. “I was up to 10 
seconals and tuinals a day. Some- 
times I didn’t even feel them. There 
was no thinking about taking them 
after a while; you just did it.” 

She stopped for a while in high 
school. “My best friend, who was 
16, died from an overdose of pills. 
It shocked me, realizing that it 
could happen to me, too. 

“In college I went back to it. It 
was just a thing at the time. I didn’t 
do it to the same degree that I did 
when I was younger. 

“ About a year ago, I wanted to 
straighten myself out once and for 
all. l heard about DARP (Drug 
Abuse Recovery Program). I 
wanted to advance in the Postal 
Service. DARP has opened my 
eyes to see I’m not alone. People 
have their problems and look for 
the wrong things to help. 

“This program offers a lot of 
sound advice. There’s always some- 
body around to help. You're not 


just talking to someone who’s read 
a book to find out what drug abuse 
is about.” 

DARP is a pilot rehabilitation 
program for drug abusers in the 
Brooklyn-Staten Island Sectional 
Center and is a cooperative effort 
between management and postal 
unions. Dr. Harry E. Tebrock, the 
Postal Service’s national medical 
director, designed the program. 

After two years of operation 
“there are 16 cases we now con- 
sider rehabilitated,” says Dr. 
Edwin N. Beery, Brooklyn-Staten 
Island sectional center medical offi- 
cer. ‘That is, these people have 
been drug-free for at least one 
year.” Sixty-eight men and women 
are currently enrolled in DARP. 

“Drug addiction escapes many 
doctors,” says Dr. Beery. “With 
alcohol you can smell something on 
a person’s breath; with drugs, you 
sometimes don’t have a damn clue. 
A person’s behavior doesn’t nec- 
essarily give tell-tale evidence or 
seem to affect his or her work per- 
formance.” One way to diagnose 
drug abuse, however, is through a 
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COUNSELING 
ROOM 


UNAUTHORIZED 
PERSONS 


Drug warnings help get message across to men and women in DARP counseling. 


special urine test. 

Some heavy users take drugs on 
the job, but most confine their 
abuse to other times, although the 
effects can linger through the work 
day. 

Many of the techniques used in 
the Brooklyn-Staten Island pro- 
gram parallel the Postal Service’s 
successful Program for Alcoholic 
Recovery (PAR). Ex-addicts are 
counselors; there are special rooms 
in the post office set aside for daily 
and weekly group and individual 
meetings; participants are referred 
to hospitals for detoxification; and, 
of course, there is a complete com- 
mitment to confidentiality. But 
DART? is also different. 

While alcoholism has its social 
stigmas, drinking is not a crime. 
Drug abuse is, although most of the 
people in DARP popped pills which 
they often got through legal medi- 
cal prescriptions. 

The Brooklyn-Staten Island pro- 
gram zeroes in on users of non- 
hard core drugs, such as uppers and 
downers (pep pills and tranquiliz- 
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ers), but some of the addicts have 
used heroin, cocaine, and other 
hard drugs. 

“A number of addicts are also 
alcoholics,” says Vic Torres, the 
DARP specialist and its first coun- 
selor, himself a recovered alcoholic 
and rehabilitated drug abuser, “and 
sometimes they'll join PAR because 
they don’t want to expose them- 
selves as being addicts. They’re 
afraid of recrimination. 

“But we stress confidentiality. 
They are not reported to the legal 
authorities. Management only gets 
information from them on a 
need-to-know basis. 

“Most addicts don’t come to 
DARFP to confess. They come be- 
cause their job is in jeopardy, or 
their marriage is breaking up. Some 
pressure is making them want to 
become clean and stay clean. 

“Drug addicts when they try to 
kick it themselves go into seizures, 
convulsions. They need hospitali- 
zation to detoxify, and we help 
them get it.” 

Torres, who originated the name 


DARP, calls a drug abuser some- 
one who is addicted to the “high” 
that drugs give—to the exaggerated 
sense of well-being they get. 

“Peer influence and pressure are 
the major reasons people start tak- 
ing drugs, and drug addiction is no 
respecter of a person’s age, sex, po- 
sition, race, color, religion, educa- 
tion, etc. It’s not an ethnic illness,” 
adds Torres. 

Like R, the letter carrier, who 
became an addict at 11. 

She started working in the post 
office right out of high school, and 
later attended junior college at 
night, graduating with an associate 
degree. 

“I’m making a good attempt at 
licking drug abuse,” she says. 
“Going to a party is still the hard- 
est time. It’s (drugs) still out there. 
You can get it on the subway. From 
your customers on your route. 
Here in the post office. It’s hard to 
stay away. But I appreciate the 
Postal Service giving me a chance.” 

For some, trying to rehabilitate 
comes as a last resort—after 
they’re fired. 

“We've had a couple of people 
fired for drug abuse,” says Torres. 
“We've been able to help them, and 
they’re back on the work rolls.” 

Others come to DARP out of 
desperation. 

P is 29. He’s an LSM operator, 
and he’s been in the post office 10 
years. 

“I started sniffing glue at 13,” he 
says. “I graduated to drinking with 
friends at 14, then smoking pot 
(marijuana), taking pills, speed, 
LSD, snorting heroin once in a 
while. I even tried cocaine, but it 
was too expensive. 

“T majored in cutting classes and 
getting high in college, and I never 
got my degree. 

“Miltown was my favorite pill. I 
used to take five to 10 of them a 
day. I also took 20 to 40 valiums 
a day, four or five darvons and 
a pint of alcohol. I had a 





tremendous tolerance. 

“IT was married. We were sepa- 
rated because of my habit. Despera- 
tion made me decide to get into the 
program. 

“T’ve been off drugs since No- 
vember 1977. Sometimes I find it 
difficult. This is a pill popping 
society.” 

Torres will second that state- 
ment. It is estimated, for instance, 
that about 10% of the population 
may be drug addicted in some way. 

D, 28, is a clerk. He’s had two 
monkeys on his back—alcohol and 
drugs. “I took everything from 
alcohol to coke (cocaine) and hero- 
in and everything in between. It 
seems damn near a lifetime really 
that I’d been on stuff. 

“I played the street to support 
my habits. I shoplifted; I even went 
out the back door with my family’s 
television set. 

“I stayed in constant debt to sup- 
port my habits. I’m still paying it 
off. 

“The thing I needed was help. 
Thank God for this program. I’m 
reevaluating myself today. I didn’t 
know who I was. Anybody who 
says they cannot be helped is, I feel, 
doing an injustice to himself. 

“A year ago I went into DARP. 
I was a self-referral. I had sepa- 
rated from my wife because of 
drugs. Everything in my life was 
negative. 

“Today, my attendance at work 
is better. I still need help, but I’m 
interested in myself.” 

“More and more,” says Vic 
Torres, “we're seeing younger 
people in the program. Twenty- 
five of our 68 clients are Vietnam 
vets.” 

L, a custodian, is one of them, 
but he’s been clean for the past 
eight years. “I picked up the habit 
in Vietnam,” he says. “I took coke 
and heroin for about five years. 

“T heard about DARP, and I 
came down here so I could share 
my experiences and help out in 


the sessions any way I can. 

“I think it’s very nice to see the 
government concerned about help- 
ing people—and it’s needed very 
much. The only way we can deal 
with this problem is to bring it out 
in the open.” 

Eduoardo Luperena is a super- 
visor of mails in the Brooklyn Post 
Office. He’s personally recom- 
mended six people to DARP. “I 
remind them their families and 
the post office don’t have to know 
they’re in the program,” he says. 

“When this program wasn’t 
here, we had some violence. I re- 
member a guy who OD'd (over- 
dosed) on the workroom floor. 
Thanks to the program I haven’t 
had any problems since.” 

Despite efforts to eliminate the 
sale of drugs in the post office, it’s 
true that pushers still ply their 
trade, with the bathrooms being the 





most common exchange spots. 
“Some addicts get a $450 paycheck 
every two weeks,” says Torres. 
“He owes $400 to his pusher, and 
he’s got just $50 to live on for the 
next two weeks.” 

“We need this program,” adds 
Luperena. “Drug abuse is a very 
real problem. We can’t bury our 
heads in the sand.” @ 








‘(ma human being again’ 


ric still spends his nights and 
days off in a half-way house. 
Workdays he’s a carrier. 

He's 35. Eight years ago he got on 
drugs. 

“My life wasn’t going the way I 
wanted it to,” he says. “I wasn’t 
happy. I was a foul ball. I started 
drinking a pint of liquor a day. I 
didn’t like the after-effects. The girl 
I was going with said, ‘Eric, take this 
little red pill (a seconal), you'll feel 
better.’ 

“I got up to 20 of them a day. My 
body seemed immune to them. I was 
at the bottom of the barrel. I couldn't 
get up in the morning without getting 
high. 

“I had two divorces as a result of 
my drug habit. One of my wives ran 
off with my little girl. I haven't seen 
her in a long time. My wife remarried, 
and I gave up my daughter because 


getting high was more important tome. 


“It got to the point I didn’t have 
no more coordination. I couldn't step 
off a curb without falling. Finally I 


was fired from my job as a carrier. I 
was AWOL (absent without leave). I 
didn’t want to come to work. I wanted 
to get high. 

“Somebody told Vic Torres, the 
DARP counselor, about me. He asked 
me to come down. I said to myself, 
‘Let me try to save my job.’ 

“I was put on a year’s probation. I 
went to the hospital to detoxify, then 
into DARP. 

“The post office has been more than 
fair with me. I haven't taken a day off 
since I’ve been back. I’ve been 
straight 16 months. Yeah, sometimes 
I’ve wanted to go back to drugs, but 
I’ve come too far already. 

“I used to hate myself. I used to go 
to a dance, and if I asked a girl to 
dance and she said no, I'd go take a 
pill. 

“I come here every day now to talk 
to Vic. I feel good that I can sit here 
and talk about this without being 
high; it’s an accomplishment for me. 

“With DARP I’m a human being 
again.” @ 
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trades. 
And he’s W. Harold Young’s 
first line of communication. 

Smith, 37, is a postal systems 
examiner. 

He’s been in that job for the past 
four years, and for the first three 
his activities were limited to the 
financial area, working with asso- 


Postal systems exam | NEP ciate offices in his management 
handles many jobs in the field sectional center verifying account- 


ability, reviewing cash books, etc. 

Today, his job is quite different. 

“I’m involved in other areas, 
such as customer services, revenue 
protection, presort, delivery, route 
inspections. The job of the PSE has 
expanded tremendously in the past 
year, and much of what I do de- 
pends on my MSC manager/ post- 
master, Mr. Young,” says Smith. 

The MSC is Salina, KS, which 
has 105 associate offices. 

“We have 148 employees in our 
sectional center office,” says 
Young, “and 591 in the MSC. All- 
told we handle about 280,000 first- 
handling pieces a day, and we’ve 
got 73 city and 110 rural routes.” 

Although Salina does area mail 
processing for its sectional center 
and the bordering old Concordia, 
KS, sectional center, it handles 
everything manually. 

Smith spends a great deal of 
time on the road—about one to 
two weeks of each accounting 
period. 

“The way a PSE’s job is designed 
today,” he says, “my assignments 
are varied. Mr. Young and his di- 
rectors work out which AOs I 
should visit and what areas I'll look 
into. Our finance man might want 
me to check out a shortage in 
stamp stock, for instance, in one 
office, or our customer services 
director might want me to look 
into a customer complaint in 
another. 

“Or I might go into a town to 
sell presort. We do not have any 
customer service representative 


& dwin Smith is a jack-of-all- 
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Ed Smith, seated, goes over financial statements with Abilene, KS, Postmaster Dick Van Scyoc. 





in our sectional center, so I perform 
that role, too. 

“My main glory comes in the 
area of finance, however, when I’m 
involved in revamping an office’s 
financial procedures in line with 
the latest Postal Service methods. 

“Mr. Young's always willing to 
listen to my solutions to problems, 
and his willingness to use my 
capabilities in any area he can 
makes it easier for me to maintain 
an open line of communication 
between the MSC and the associate 
offices. 

“There’s more than one inter- 
pretation to any postal regulation 
that comes out. In a big office the 
postmaster can discuss various in- 
terpretations with people on his 
staff. In a non-city delivery office 
the postmaster has no one, and he 
often looks to me to help him.” 

A 19-year postal veteran, Smith 
began his career as a clerk. He’s 
been a timekeeper and an account- 
ing technician, but he believes his 
current job provides a good train- 
ing ground and springboard for 
promotion. “It never hurts anybody 


Smith, left, and Solomon, KS, 
Postmaster Guy “Bud’’ Hough work 
on rural route consolidation. Below, 

Smith, who spends a great deal of 
time driving to associate offices, 
hits the back roads. 


to be as flexible as you possibly 
can,” he says. 

He’s been detailed to various 
jobs, including a recent stint as 
acting director of customer services 
in Salina. He’s also served on Mid- 
America District methods improve- 
ment teams. 

He believes his PSE background 
and some more college study 
should enable him to move ahead, 
“possibly into customer services or 
even as high as MSC manager/ 
postmaster.” 

When the PSE’s job function 
changed, Smith says he and Mike 


Lewark “spent many a night in 
motels,” swapping ideas and com- 
ing up with checklists to help them 
with their work. At the time, 
Lewark was a PSE, too. Today, he’s 
postmaster of Warrensburg, MO. 

“As a PSE,” says Smith, “you've 
got to be ready to jump into a 
vehicle and go. Something may 
suddenly come up—like a post- 
master dying—and you've got to 
go to the associate office and 
transfer accountability to an offi- 
cer-in-charge.” 

He adds: “Being a PSE is chal- 
lenging and exciting.” 
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Confusion, concern, courage — and the mail got through 


Everything happened too quickly. And 
what did happen was unprecedented. 
Conflicting reports and statements 
confused matters further. For the most 
part, postal people reacted to the 
events as they occurred; in many 
cases, they used their own discretion, 
balancing concerns for their families, 
themselves and their customers. What 
follows is a story about what postal 
people did in those frightening hours 


after the worst nuclear accident in 
U.S. history. 


he mail went through. 
Eighty percent of it was de- 
livered on a day that the world 
held its breath— 

When Pennsylvania Governor 
Dick Thornburgh considered a 
mass evacuation of central Penn- 
sylvania; 

When President Carter sent a 
personal envoy to Harrisburg to 
take charge; 

When families gathered some 
clothing and headed in all direc- 
tions out of the area. 


It was March 30, 1979—the day 
the nuclear accident two days earli- 
er at Three Mile Island was found 
to be the most serious in the na- 
tion’s history. 

“We kept sending the carriers 
out,” said Harrisburg Sectional 
Center Manager Kenneth W. Netz- 
nik. “But we just had to be sure we 
had a way to get them back.” 


Peter Bazylewicz, Harrisburg’s 
Employee and Labor Relations di- 
rector, met with groups of employ- 
ees throughout the day, quelling 
rumors and answering questions. 
Bill Wheeler, from the Postal Data 
Section, monitored the radiation 
hourly at the downtown Harris- 
burg Post Office. 

But the Harrisburg Post Office 
was 12 air miles from the stricken 
TMI plant. The immediate concern 
that Friday was for the people 
within a five-mile radius of the 
plant: Middletown, Highspire, 
Goldsboro (Etters is the name of the 


post office in that town), York Haven. 


All those communities were 
within the critical radius and each 
had a post office. Of the four post 
offices, the Middletown office is by 
far the largest. 

Postmaster James Miller was 
concerned for his 31 employees. 
“The seriousness struck home 
when one of the carriers came in 
and said the state police sent him 
back, saying he wasn’t supposed to 
be out in the air,” he said. 

Miller said most of his carriers 
had left on their routes and, after 
consultation with the Harrisburg 
Sectional Center, he ordered his 
carriers off the streets. 

“Tt took about 20 minutes to 
round everyone up,” he said. 

John Brubaker is the rural carrier 
who serves the area in and around 
TMI. He was set to go Friday 
morning when Postmaster Miller 
ordered him to hold. “Oh, I wasn’t 

continued 


Carrier Roy Heller of the Middle- 
town, PA, Post Office in the sha- 
dow of Three Mile Island. 
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too much concerned,” Brubaker 
said. “I thought they (the TMI em- 
ployees) knew what was going on.” 

A rural carrier for 29 years, Bru- 
baker said he wan’t worried for 
himself, but he was concerned for 
his daughter-in-law and grand- 
daughter. “That night I took them 
170 miles away,” he said. Authori- 
ties ordered pregnant women and 
young children out of the area. 

Brubaker’s route takes him with- 
in a half-mile of TMI on the eastern 
shore, as it is known, of the Sus- 
quehanna River. “The first day 
(March 28), there was quite a lot of 
people there. The workers weren’t 
allowed over on the land and there 
were Met Ed (Metropolitan Edison, 
the plant’s owners) trucks every- 
where. 

“Thursday,” continued Bru- 
baker, “there were trucks and cars 
parked all over the place. A news- 
man took my picture delivering 
mail and asked me if I was afraid. I 
said to him, ‘If you’re so afraid, 
what are you doing here?’ 

“ ‘Well,’ ” Brubaker said the re- 
porter replied, “ ‘the contamina- 
tion isn’t that great yet.’ I said, 
‘Well!’ and kept on my route.” 

Brubaker remained in the Mid- 
dletown office with the rest of the 
carriers until 12:30 when they were 
allowed back on the streets. “We 
all wanted to get our jobs done,” 
said Brubaker. 

Postmaster Miller, however, told 
everyone to be back by 4:30. Eighty 
percent of the mail was delivered 
that day in Middletown. 

“I couldn’t get to the mailboxes 
that afternoon,” said Brubaker. 
“Cars and trucks and state police 
cars were parked all over. One state 
policeman asked what I was doing 
and I told him I was trying to effect 
mail delivery. 

“Saturday they saw that they 
kept the area around the boxes 
clear,” said Brubaker, who admit- 
ted he was irritated by the traffic 
and crowds. 


Dick Rudy is a city carrier in 
Middletown. “My only concern 
was getting my family out. It was 
one of those unfortunate accidents 
you hope won’t happen.” 

Rudy, who has been with the 
Postal Service for eight years, said 
he plans to stay in Middletown the 
rest of his life. “I like this area and 
itll take more than this to get me 
out. The people pulled together . . . 
like the flood in ’72” that deva- 
stated much of central and north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 


Saturday, Rudy said, “was like 
a morgue” around town. “The 
silence was deafening.” But Rudy 
and other carriers got the mail out. 

Roy Heller has been with the 
Postal Service for nine years. He 
joined the Service in Houston and 
transferred back to Pennsylvania, 
where he had been raised. Heller 
evacuated his wife and three young 
children and returned to Middle- 
town Sunday night. His children 
came back the following weekend. 

“ Before it happened, they said it 
was one of the safest (plants) in the 
country,” said Heller, shrugging 
his shoulders. 


Pete May, another city carrier, 
said he didn’t think too much about 
the accident. “I tried not to think 
about it. What can I be afraid of at 
46?” 

May stayed, but saw to it that his 
grandchildren were taken to Kutz- 
town, 54 miles east. May said he 
was happy with the way the Postal 
Service handled the crisis. 

“Why take a chance with an- 
other man’s well-being,” he said in 
praise. 


The Highspire Post Office is 
north of Middletown, just within 
the five-mile radius of TMI. A 
small office with five employees, 
Highspire sits on the main road 
that joins Harrisburg with Middle- 
town. Postmaster Edward Baer said 
he didn’t “really see the danger.” 
But Baer told his wife that he had 


plans for her to go to Maryland. 
“Tl was going to stay.” 

Baer said he was concerned for 
the retired people in his area. “The 
third of the month was coming and 
how they were going to get their 
retirement checks was my main 
concern.” 

Don F. Bitting is a substitute car- 
rier who was out on the street de- 
livering mail that Friday, as it is 
referred to. “The other carrier 
wasn’t worried about it and I 
wasn’t either.” Bitting said he 
thought all the attention was being 
brought by people who “wanted to 
put nuclear power down.” 

Bitting said his wife wanted “to 
go somewhere,” but that they had 
no relations anywhere out of the 
area. “I had confidence in the guys 
(at TMI) and they did the job. I 
think the news media blew up the 
story. 

“Look,” Bitting said, “it’s like 
the coal mines. Some guys died 
there. I’m here to stay. I had a job 
to do and I wanted to get it done.” 

The mail was delivered in High- 
spire that Friday. 

The east shore of the Susque- 
hanna River is built up with heavy 
industry and is a suburb of Harris- 
burg. But the western shore is 
different. 

It takes a trek across the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike to get to the 
area that adjoins TMI there. 
Wooded and rural, it’s picture- 
postcard pretty. 

The nearest post office is Golds- 
boro (Etters), a sleeply little town 
of 200 that quickly became one of 
the datelines for stories being filed 
all over the world. 

It is about three-quarters of a 
mile from the TMI cooling towers 
that peek out over the tree line of 
the western shore. 

Austin Buser is the postmaster of 
the turn-of-the-century office in the 
center of town. Although his wife 
called him and asked him to get out 
of Goldsboro, Buser remained at 





Rural Carrier John Brubaker's route takes him within a half-mile of the TMI towers. 


his office. “I told her to get in her 
car and take off if she wanted to. 
Don’t worry about me.” Buser said 
one of his two rural carriers, Sue 
Haring, took her high school aged 
daughter and younger child and 
evacuated. She did not return to 
the area until the following 
Wednesday. 

“We were lucky,” said Buser. “If 
it happened again, I don’t know if 
I’d stay around.” Buser said it was 
strange the following few days. 
“There were no kids around.” 
Buser said he hoped they would 
close the plant. 

Down the road, about five miles 
from the plant, is York Haven. 

“I was getting ready to leave on 
my route,” said John Bare, the 
rural carrier who serves the homes 
closest to the TMI plant, “when we 
were told not to go out in the air.” 

Bare asked Postmaster Thomas 


McVey for time off to evacuate his 
family. “I checked which way the 
wind was blowing and headed 
west,” he said. 

Bare said he doesn’t understand 
nuclear power and is “afraid of it. 
There’s gotta be a better way” to 
generate power. 

On Monday Bare was back on 
his route and said he “felt alone 
out there. All the people were just 
gone.” 

Raymond Ness, the other rural 
carrier at York Haven, wasn’t as 
concerned as Bare. “We need nu- 
clear power; we have to have it.” 
Although Ness has no young chil- 
dren, he said he was concerned for 
his pregnant daughter, who did 
evacuate the area. Ness also had a 
radiation test in Middletown and 
the results were negative. 

“There was a lot of pressure on 
the people here,” said Postmaster 


McVey. “The news reports and the 
rumors Friday shook me a little. 
The state police came in and asked 
how close we were to the cooling 
towers and said to stay indoors and 
turn off the heat. 

‘Then the policeman went back 
to his car, turned on his flashing 
light and used his bullhorn to tell 
the people in town to stay indoors. 

“It was scary,” admitted McVey. 

District Manager Robert J. 
Brown, who throughout the crisis 
manned his office in Camp Hill 
about 15 miles northwest of Three 
Mile Island, had nothing but the 
highest praise for all the postal em- 
ployees in the area. 

“In the face of the crisis and the 
tension in the area, I have the high- 
est regard for all the men and 
women of the Postal Service in 
central Pennsylvania.” @ 

—Frank Brennan 








Everybody does ...and here’s what the 
Postal Service is doing about it 


hat do you do when you have 

to gas up the world’s third 

largest vehicle fleet and heat, 
light and cool more than 191 mil- 
lion square feet of building space? 

You conserve. 

With energy supplies decreasing 
and costs soaring, the Postal Serv- 
ice is redoubling its conservation 
efforts. 

Building on the program initi- 
ated in 1973—a year before the 
Middle East oil embargo sent 
shockwaves throughout our coun- 
try—the Postal Service has com- 
mitted itself to three major goals, 
using 1975 as the base year: 

C) a20% reduction in energy 
use in existing buildings by 
1985; 

C) a 45% increase in energy 
efficiency in new buildings 
by 1985; and 

[] a20% reduction in gasoline 


and diesel fuel usage in the 
total vehicle fleet by 1985. 

This year alone, we have a goal 
of a minimum 5% reduction in 
energy used. 

Significantly, the Postal Service 
has been working toward those 
goals since 1973 through five major 
efforts: improved operations and 
maintenance of our buildings; ret- 
rofitting existing buildings to make 
them more energy efficient; new 
construction; vehicle operations; 


and a solar demonstration program. 


Results to date have been out- 
standing. For example, comparing 
fiscal years 1973 and 1978, our 
overall use of energy was down 
almost 10 trillion British Thermal 
Units (Btus). 

To aid this effort, the USPS 
Board of Governors recently ap- 
proved an expansion of the 1977 
capital improvement program to 


260 additional major facilities and 
a near-tripling of the electric ve- 
hicle fleet. 

These programs are segments of 
phase II of the Postal Service’s 
four-phase energy investment 
strategy. During phase I, which 
will be concluded in fiscal year 
1980, 100 of the largest USPS- 
owned facilities were surveyed for 
energy efficiency in their heating, 
cooling, and electrical systems, and 
subsequently retrofitted. 

During phase II, an additional 
260 facilities will be surveyed and 
retrofitted. USPS personnel pre- 
surveyed the buildings this spring, 
and the design effort began in June. 
Construction is slated to begin in 
fiscal year 1981. 

The budget for heating, cooling, 
lighting, and running equipment in 
postal buildings accounts for ap- 
proximately 75% of the total en- 
ergy used by the Postal Service. 
Current estimates indicate that the 
reduction in energy consumption 
during phase II alone will amount 
to 16% and will pay for itself in 
about 21/2 years. 

Phase I of the facilities program 
cost $11.4 million; phase II is budg- 
eted at $11.8 million. Every remain- 
ing facility will be surveyed and 
retrofitted during phases IiI and 
IV. 

At the same time that the earli- 
est surveys were planned, the Post- 
al Service launched a massive effort 
to improve building operations and 
maintenance by making managers 
aware of the need for monitoring 
energy usage and to present guide- 




















lines for obtaining maximum en- 
ergy efficiency in the existing build- 
ings. 

That program has already re- 
sulted in a 10.7% reduction in en- 
ergy usage, based on Btus per 
square foot, in existing buildings 
between 1975 and 1978. 

The third element of the facili- 
ties program deals with new con- 
struction. Rigid guidelines were 
drawn up to ensure that all new 
facilities would have sound insula- 
tion, high efficiency heating and air 
conditioning systems, efficient 
lighting systems and low energy- 
using lamps, and passive solar de- 
sign features to reduce energy 
needs—such as proper placement 
of the facility to harness the sun 
and avoid the wind. 

The Postal Service also has solar 
energy projects in operation in Rid- 
ley Park, PA; Houston, TX; and 
Boulder, CO. Projects are under 
construction in Guayama, PR, and 
Aspen and Parker, CO. An addi- 
tional project is planned in St. 
Louis, MO. 

In addition to the expansion of 
the facilities survey and retrofit 
project, the Board of Governors 
also recently approved the purchase 
of an additional 750 electric ve- 
hicles to be used by 27 facilities in 
four regions. The $6.9 million pro- 
curement, when completed in 1980, 
will increase our total electric fleet 
to 1,133 vehicles. 

An analysis of the present emis- 
sion-free vehicles indicates that 
they may be run at a 23% fuel-cost 
saving when compared with con- 





ventional vehicles. Fuel costs for 
the USPS fleet amount to approx- 
imately one quarter of the annual 
energy budget. When the cost of 
gasoline reached $1 per gallon, it 
added some $70 million to our an- 
nual costs. 

Additional efforts to reduce fuel 
consumption include a re-exami- 
nation of routes to minimize miles 
driven daily, examination of the 
feasibility of having two carriers 
use one vehicle and converting 
some motorized routes to foot 
routes where economically justifi- 
able, increased maintenance of the 
fleet, increased use of four- rather 
than six-cylinder vehicles, and 
modifications to vehicles to reduce 
weight and engine size. 

Experiments also are being con- 
ducted with hydrogen- and gaso- 
hol-powered vehicles, and with 
stratified charged engine models. 

One promising program in the 
fuel conservation effort involved a 
test use of tachographs on motor- 
ized city delivery routes this past 
spring in Indianapolis, Dallas, North 
Bergen, NJ, and Pasadena, CA. 


While the Postal Service long has 
used tachographs in tractor- 
trailers, the experiment involved 
placing them in 99 vehicles used on 
park and loop, curb, collection, 
special delivery, and combination 
service routes. 

The tachographs provided in- 
formation on the number of miles 
driven, idling time, driving speed, 
starts and stops, and related items. 

At the same time that the tacho- 
graphs were used, supervisors 





closely monitored and recorded in- 
formation on the number of 
vehicles used, miles traveled, gas, 
miles per gallon, type of route, and 
type of vehicle. This information 
was also gathered prior to installa- 
tion and after removing the in- 
struments. 

The program was thoroughly 
explained to employees and ap- 
propriate union representatives 
prior to implementation. Their co- 
operation made possible the 
promising results. 

For example, in North Bergen 
alone, a 30% fuel reduction was 
recorded during the test, according 
to John Nolan, general manager, 
Delivery Division, Northeast 
Region. 

“The results,” said Nolan, “must 
be credited to the employees. With- 
out their understanding and 
complete cooperation, these results 
would not have been possible.” 

When all of the test results have 
been compiled, the Postal Service 
will analyze them to determine the 
feasibility of extending the program. 

Results to date of the Postal 
Service’s energy conservation pro- 
gram are highly favorable. Between 
fiscal years 1973 and 1978, energy 
consumption in facilities was re- 
duced by nearly 18%. 

Says Postmaster General Wil- 
liam F. Bolger, “We are confident 
that we can reach the important 
goals we have set for 1985. The 
magnitude of the national energy 
crisis demands our personal and 
professional commitment to those 
goals.” & 














ne day he met with a munici- 
pal official to examine pos- 
sible building sites in the city. 
The following week he met with 
a major lender to discuss several 
hundred thousand dollars worth of 
financing. 
A short time after that he held a 
meeting with his stockholders. 
While these might sound like 
routine tasks for a major industry 
executive, they are actually the off- 
duty activities of Marvin R. Buf- 
ford, a PSDS technician in the 
Cleveland, OH, Post Office whose 
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combined interest in sports and 
business spurred him to develop a 
$100,000 bowling corporation. 
Bufford, 49, got the idea to de- 
velop an enterprise in 1974, when 
Trianon Lanes, the second of Cleve- 
land’s two inner-city bowling es- 
tablishments, sold out to make 
room for an expanding hospital 
complex. The first center, United 
Recreation, closed in the late 
1960s when owner Elmer Reed, a 
former postal employee, retired. 
“This meant that inner-city 
bowlers no longer had a nearby rec- 


reation area,” Bufford says, adding 
that such centers play a major role 

in the development of the youth in 
a community. 

He eyed the situation as a dual 
opportunity—business and social. 
As a business venture the goal was 
obvious: to produce a profit. As a 
social endeavor, Bufford felt he 
could do inner-city residents a ser- 
vice by establishing a recreation fa- 
cility convenient for them. His 
original intention, however, did not 
include founding a corporation. 

His idea was to get fellow bowl- 
ers in the local Federal Employees 
League (in which Bufford maintains 
a 178 average) to pool portions of 
their assets as a down payment on 
a recreation center. The bowlers 
liked his suggestion. 

Commercial lenders, however, 
who would be needed to finance the 
investment, were not as receptive. 
They preferred dealing with a single 
business entity rather than a random 
group. Bufford decided the solution 
was to establish such an entity. 

Drawing on two quarters of col- 
lege business courses and the ex- 
perience he gained from serving on 
dozens of civic and church com- 
mittees (“the best education you 
can get is through involvement,” 
he says), Bufford began exploring 
the possibilities. In discussing the 
idea with friends, he learned that 
Hillus Foote, an insurance salesman 
and fellow bowler, shared Bufford’s 
deep interest, so the two worked 
together. 

They commissioned an attorney 
to handle the legal details and 
invited fellow bowlers and employ- 
ees to attend meetings for all of 
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in working capital. In November si , 

1977, the State of Ohio officially . 

recognized Tri-United Recreation 

(a name based on the two original 
inner-city centers) as a corporation. 

Stockholders elected Bufford 
president and voted postal employ- 
ees Robert Butler, a supervisor in 
the Postal Employee Development 
Center, and Louise Hawkins, an 
EEO advisor, to serve on the seven- 
member board of directors. George 
Harris, director of Finance for the 
Northeastern Ohio District, was 
selected to handle the corporation’s 
accounting. 

Now Bufford is working to get 
the business in gear. He discovered 
a vacant site which once housed a 
32-lane bowling center. 

In learning that the cost to install 
new equipment and begin operat- 
ing the business would run more 
than $1 million, Bufford’s group 
decided to merge with another 
corporation to finance the opera- 
tion. Bufford expects to open the 
new center in August. 

“It’s a tremendous responsibility, 
handling this kind of money and 
operating a large business,” he 
says. “If you want something to 
work you've got to put in the time.” |_ 




















Nearly 10,000 dog bites a year 
—that’s the toll on letter carriers 
—and the summer months see the 
incidence rise sharply. 

Any breed of dog can, and 
might, bite, so postal puzzle ex- 
perts have come up with a word 
game to help remind you that even 
a friendly looking pet can be vi- 
cious. 

All but one of the 30 dogs listed 
next to the puzzle are hidden in the 
grid in the doghouse. SEE IF YOU 
CAN FIND WHICH DOG IS MISS- 
ING. 

The breed of dog may read for- 
ward, backward, up, down, or 
diagonally. Each breed of dog 
must read in a straight line without 
skipping any letters. The names 


may intersect or interlock; thus, 
the same letter can be used more 
than once. 

To win, you must use the entry 
form below. 

Thirty prizes will be awarded to 
Dog Bite Safety Contest winners. 
They are: 1st prize—$150; 2nd 
prize—$100; 3rd prize—$75; 4th 
prize—$50; 5th prize—$25; 6th 
through 30th prizes—1978 Mint 
Sets of U.S. commemorative 
stamps. 

The selection of the prizes will 
be determined by a random draw- 
ing from the correct entries. The 
first correct entry drawn will be the 
first-prize winner; the second 
correct entry drawn will be the 
second-place winner, etc. 


One word of caution: Entries 
must be addressed as indicated in 
the rules below; entries incorrectly 
addressed will be ineligible. 

Entries must be postmarked be- 
fore midnight, August 31, 1979, 
and winners’ names will be pub- 
lished in the November-December 
1979 issue of Postal Life. 


RULES: 


1. All Postal Service employees are eligible, 
except employees in Headquarters or Headquar- 
ters-related units. 

2. All entrants must complete the entry 
coupon. 

3. All entries become the property of the 
U.S. Postal Service, and none can be returned 
or acknowledged. 

4. Mail entries to: Dog Bite Safety Contest, 
Room 10992, U.S. Postal Service, Washington, 
DC 20260. (Note: Entries addressed otherwise 
will be declared ineligible.) 

5. Entries must be postmarked before mid- 
night, August 31, 1979, to be eligible. 
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For the second safety 
contest in a row, a record 
number of postal people sent 
in entries. Nearly 40,000 
employees entered the Dock 
Safety Contest in the March- 
April issue of Postal Life. 
Nearly 35,000 had entered the 
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First Prize ($150) 
Louise C. Thompson, 
St. Louis, MO; clerk, 
main post office, St 
Louis, MO VA 


Second Prize ($100) 
James E. Drumgold, 
Richmond, VA; mail 
handler, Richmond, 


Third Prize ($75) 
Jean E. Honkola, 
Brocket, ND; cler 
Brocket, ND 


Sixth through Thirtieth: 











Fourth Prize ($50) 
Earnest Kelley Jr., 

k, Los Angeles, CA; fore- 
man of mails, Termi- 
nal Annex, Los 
Angeles, CA 


Fifth Prize ($25) 
William E. Imberger, 
Des Plaines, IL; letter 
carrier, Park Ridge, IL 


Slips, Trips and Falls Safety 
Contest in the January-February 
issue of the magazine. 

All winners were chosen at 
random; five will receive cash 
awards and 25 will receive 1978 
Mint Sets of U. S. commemora- 
tive stamps. 


The winning slogan: 
Don’t Make the Loading 


Platform a Launching Pad for 
Accidents. 


Richard W. Bradley, Worcester, MA; 
special delivery messenger, Worcester, MA 

Pierce B. Gardiner, Bronx, NY; letter 
carrier, West Farms Station, Bronx, NY 

Ruby J. Swiergiel, Indianapolis, IN; letter 
carrier, Rainbow Station, Indianapolis, IN 

John R. Gathercoal, Glenview, IL; letter 
carrier, Glenview, IL 

Daniel A. Shuey, Cape Coral, FL; letter 
carrier, Cape Coral Branch, Fort Myers, FL 

Sandra Aliano, Franklinville, NJ; PTF 
clerk, Blackwood, NJ 

Margie A. Hall, White City, KS; PTF 
clerk, White City, KS 

Catherine Grantham, Capitan, NM; PTF 
clerk, Ruidoso Downs, NM 

James Dorsett, Azusa, CA; letter carrier, 
East Pasadena Station, Pasadena, CA 

Linda C. Fuller, Crewe, VA; PTF clerk, 
Nottoway, VA 

Terrell Freeman, Fort Wayne, IN; mail 
handler, Fort Wayne, IN 

Wendell J. White, Port Angeles, \WA; 
fireman-laborer, Port Angeles, WA 

Olga June Parker, Busby, MT; post- 
master, Busby, MT 


Frances M. Haigler, Montgomery, AL; 
rural mail carrier, East Station, Montgom- 
ery, AL 

Patricia K. Wright, Pontiac, MI, letter 
carrier, Pontiac, MI 

Vincent J. Nerone, Monroeville, PA; 
letter carrier, Wilkinsburg, PA 

Warren B. Williams, Ogden, UT; mail 
handler, Ogden, UT 

William M. Allgood, Panama City, FL; 
clerk, Panama City, FL 

Ola M. Sanford, Fort Worth, TX; LSM 
operator, Fort Worth, TX 

Kenneth G. Stephenson, Amarillo, TX; 
letter carrier, Amarillo, TX 

Ruth A. Petty, Nevada, MO; PTF clerk/ 
carrier, Nevada, MO 

Maicom E. Sawyer, Kenton, TN; clerk, 
Kenton, TN 

Fred W. Neumann, Fairfield, 1A; post- 
master, Fairfield, |A 

Bernice L. Vanatta, Cohasset, MN; 
clerk, Cohasset, MN 

John D. Aughtman, N. Patchogue, NY; 
letter carrier, Patchogue, NY 
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All but one of the thirty dogs listed (below) are hidden in the doghouse. 
See if you can find which one is missing. 


AFGHAN CHIHUAHUA DOBERMAN POODLE 
BASSET CHOW CHOW GREAT DANE RETRIEVER 


BEAGLE COLLIE GREYHOUND SCHNAUZER 
BLOODHOUND CORGI MALAMUTE SETTER 


BOXER DACHSHUND MASTIFF SHEEP DOG 
BULLDOG DALMATIAN POINTER SHEPHERD 


DOG BITE SAFETY CONTEST ENTRY FORM 


The breed of dog not found in the puzzle grid in the doghouse is 


SPANIEL 
SPITZ 

ST. BERNARD 
TERRIER 
WHIPPET 
WOLFHOUND 














HOME ADDRESS 





HOME TELEPHONE NO. (INCLUDE AREA CODE) 





JOB TITLE FACILITY WHERE EMPLOYED 














hen Postal Life featured 
W Dorothy and Albert Holmes 

in its July-August 1972 is- 
sue, the husband-wife security 
force team was billed as “Mr. and 
Mrs. Security.” Seven years later, 
the nickname still applies. 

The Holmeses, both now cor- 
porals, continue to guard the North 
Jersey Facility in Kearny (formerly 
the Meadows Facility). 

In the interim, however, their 
family has grown—from six to 
nine youngsters. The oldest, 18- 
year-old Sharon, has been work- 
ing as a casual at North Jersey. 
She plans to go to St. Peters Col- 
lege in Jersey City this fall. The 
youngest Holmes offspring is two 
years old. 

Dorothy works tour 2 and Al- 
bert tour 1. “We see each other for 
a little while in the morning when 
our tours overlap,” says Albert, 
“and then again in the afternoon 
when Dorothy gets home from 
work.” 

As they pass each other in the 
morning, Dorothy will often give 
Albert some instructions about 
what has to be done at home. Be- 
ing on different tours, says Albert, 
enables one parent to be at home 


with the youngsters nearly all the 
time. 


Both of them like their jobs. “I 
particularly like to work the lobby 
door because you come into con- 
tact with people,” Dorothy says. 
She also runs tests on the alarm 
systems from nearby station and 
branch post offices hooked into the 
North Jersey Facility. Albert re- 
sponds to the alarms, which are 
often tripped during the wee hours 
of his tour. 

Most are false ones, however; 
but sometimes they are for real. 
While he has not apprehended any 
burglars, Albert recalls collaring 
three men in the North Jersey 
Facility parking lot; they had mari- 
juana in their possession. 

The Holmeses joined the securi- 
ty unit when the force was in its 
infancy in February 1972. Albert 
was a mailhandler at the time at 
the Jersey City truck terminal; 
Dorothy was a clerk there. 

“TI was looking for a better job,” 
he recalls. “I suggested Dorothy 
join the security force with me.” 

In addition to their work and 


family, the Holmeses are busy with 


other activities. Dorothy is vice 
president of a local special educa- 
tion program, and partly due to 
this experience plans to go to night 
school to become a teacher of 
youngsters with learning disabili- 


ties. Albert is involved in sports 
with youngsters. 

There is no competition between 
the husband and wife team on the 
job. “If she gets another stripe 
(becomes sergeant) before I do, 
it just means some more money 
coming into the house,” Albert 
says. 
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hecking the mail is fun for the majority of American 
adults—even more fun than spending time ona 
hobby, watching television, receiving a telephone call or 
reading the newspaper. At least that’s what an independ- 
ent survey, conducted re- 
cently by the Roper Organi- 
zation, learned after inter- 
viewing about 2,000 men and 
women. Sixty-three percent 
of ‘em ranked checking the 
mail at the top of their list. 
Also, 80% said they had no 
recent problems with their 
mai! service—a significant 
decline of 8% since a similar 
Roper survey two years ago. 


hen Stanley K. Day had a heart attack and died in 

April, he left a living memorial to his humanity—the 
Postal Service's Program for Alcoholic Recovery (PAR). 
Day introduced the program in San Francisco 10 years 
ago. Since then, PAR has made the good life possible for 
some 20,000 employees affected by problem drinking and 
alcoholism, restoring many to their families and helping 
them recover from a progressive, fatal illness. Day proved 
that PAR’s structured methods offered participants the 
promise of anonymity, a chance to regain health and self- 
respect, and the recovery of the good will of friends and 
co-workers. Each recovered employee benefited the 
Postal Service in terms of reduced absenteeism, improved 
productivity, and better morale. After retiring from the 
Postal Service in 1974, Day continued his crusade to help 
others by serving as a consultant to corporations and 
other government agencies who saw in the PAR experi- 
ence a positive way to conquer the No. 3 killer today in 
the nation—alcoholism. 


here are new forms in your future, if you're applying 

for a non-bargaining unit position. Form 991, Personal 
History Summary, and Form 2577, Estimate of Potential, 
have been replaced by Form 991-A, Application for Pro- 
motion or Assignment, and Form 991-B, Supplement to 
Application for Promotion or Assignment. 991-A, although 
similar to the 991, requests some additional information 
and allows more space for employees to supply informa- 
tion about their experience, education and training. 991-B 
asks employees to describe their specific qualifications 
for the position for which they are applying and asks their 
supervisors for their recommendations of the employees 
for the position. 


irect mail service between the U.S. and the People’s 

Republic of China, broken off in 1949, may resume 
shortly. That's the result of the work of a delegation 
headed by Postmaster General William F. Bolger in May 
to the Chinese Mainland. The PMG, after the visit, said 
China also expressed interest in international parcel post, 
International Express Mail and the electronic interna- 
tional transmission service, Intelpost. China agreed to send 
a delegation to the U.S. to study our mail system. On the 
way home, the Bolger mission stopped in Japan to discuss 
mutual mail problems with Japanese postal officials. 


ersonalized service—it’s something we excel in. And 

John Gerstner of Deere & Co., Moline, IL, knows that 
fact first-hand. Gerstner, who edits “JD Journal,” a Deere 
publication, had the latest issue of the magazine's front 
and back covers varnished, ‘‘something,” he says, ‘we 
had never done in the past.’’ But no one notified the com- 
pany’s mailing service about the special finish and, 
consequently, many of the mailing labels fell off the maga- 
zine during shipment. When post offices received the 
magazine, postmasters and rural carriers wrote or tele- 
phoned Gerstner about the problem, and they did all they 
could to deliver the issues to readers. ‘‘! just wanted to 
let you know,” Gerstner wrote recently to Postal Life, ‘‘that 
not every one is down on the U.S. Postal Service. Keep 
up the good work.” 


ack in late February when the Teaneck, NJ, Post Office 
B adjusted its routes, Carrier Patrick Walsh lost a deliv- 
ery at 34 Golf Court, and in the adjustment, the customer's 
delivery time was changed from 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. Un- 
known to the post office, however, the family dog at that 
address was a creature of habit. He would wait for Walsh's 
usual 9:30 delivery, extract the mail from the slot and de- 
liver it to his master. In return, he received a dog bone as 
a reward. On Feb. 27, the pet almost had a nervous break- 
down—no mail at 9:30 and no dog bone. The customer 
complained, but the route 
could not be readjusted. So, 
using ingenuity, the custom- 
er now inserts old envelopes 
in the mail slot herself at 9:30 
which the family pet re- 
trieves, receiving a dog bone 
as a reward once again. No 
one, however, has said what 
the dog does when mail also 
comes through the slot two 
hours later. 
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Charles Willis 


ei harles R. Willis spends his 

is nights as a distribution clerk 
in the Evansville, IN, Post Office. 
Days he’s an author. 

Willis, a 13-year postal veteran, 
published his first book recently, 
an historical novel called, ‘Deal 
the King a Jack.”’ It’s about an 
investigation of the Jack the Ripper 
murders in London late in the 
19th century. 

Willis is currently working on a 
second historical novel, based on 
the Civil War. The book, he says, 
will deal with the family that owns 
the boarding house across the 
street from Ford’s Theatre in Wash- 
ington, DC, where President Lin- 
coln was assassinated. Lincoln 
died in the boarding house. 

A former public school music 
teacher and cellist with the Evans- 
ville Philharmonic Orchestra, Willis 
says he got his idea for his ‘‘Jack 
the Ripper book”’ from a television 
documentary. Then he researched 
the famous killings and theories 
about them before deciding to 
write the novel. 











Daniel Lanzilotta 
1} aniel Lanzilotta figures all his 
4.8 practicing as a youngster has 
paid off. In his off-duty hours, the 
supervisor of midtown parcel post 
in the New York Truck Terminal 
plays first violin with the Philhar- 
monic Symphony of Westchester, 
NY. 

Lanzilotta, 53, has been with 
the post office for 31 years, and 
he plans to expand his avocation 
more into a vocation once he 
retires. 

He’s been playing with the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony of West- 
chester for 16 years, and in the 
past half dozen he’s expanded his 
musical involvement. He plays with 
theater group orchestras in the 
Upstate New York county, and he’s 
been in the pit for one opera, ‘‘The 
Marriage of Figaro.’’ In addition, 
Lanzilotta has a few violin students 


® here's a heck of a lot to this 
thing,’’ says Roland Moore, 
Portland, ME’s ‘‘water wizard.” 

Moore, a tour 3 parcel post dis- 
tribution clerk in the main post 
office, is a dowser; he uses a “‘di- 
vining rod”’ or related instrument 
to find water. 

“It takes a lot of practice,’’ the 
18-year postal veteran says, “and 
most people can be taught to do it. 
It's a matter of mind control.”’ 

While a person does not have to 
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Roland Moore 


be religious to be a good dowser, 
Moore says, ‘‘l feel the power I've 
got comes from God; it's got to 
come from somewhere. 

‘Actually, when you're dowsing 
you're asking a question and 
you're getting an answer from 
somewhere.”’ 

Moore says dowsing can be 
used for a lot of things besides 
searching for water. ‘‘You can use 
it to find lost objects and even what 
foods to eat for good nutrition. It’s 
a God-given ability which can only 
be used for good.” 

He adds: “‘(Dowsing) is nota 
joke. If you start playing parlor 
games with it, you're in trouble.” 

It takes Moore 10 to 15 seconds 
to find water, and he gets paid for 
doing it. “It’s funny but if you do it 
for nothing, people think you don’t 
know anything.” 

In the past year, Moore has 
dowsed, or found, 60 to 70 wells. 
He's also located leaks in roofs 
and basements, established prop- 
erty lines, and found fishing holes 





and deer in the woods. 














He recently dowsed a small sec- 
tion of the parcel post area in the 
Portland office and found two dif- 
ferent veins of water—one 56 feet 
below the floor and the other 112 
feet down. The latter would yield 
14 gallons of drinkable water each 
minute; the former would provide 
eight gallons of undrinkable, salty 
water per minute. 

Moore belongs to the American 
Society of Dowsers, formed in 
1961 to promote and teach dows- 
ing methods. His wife, Janet, is a 
dowser, too. 


e plays the Battle of the Bulge 
H in the kitchen, the Civil War in 
one of the bedrooms and the bat- 
tles of Gettysburg and Borodino 
(Napolean’s famous tussle with the 
Russians) in the living room. 

That’s the scene in Daniel E. 
Jenkins’ rented townhouse in 
Raleigh, NC. Jenkins, a tour 3 let- 
ter sorting machine operator in the 
Raleigh Post Office, rented his 
home to house his hobby: playing 
war games. 

Jenkins’ interest in military strat- 
egy began when he was a child, 
and while in Army intelligence 13 
years ago, he began his hobby in 
earnest. 

The six-year postal employee, 
who is single, has a collection of 
more than 200 maps and 40 board 
games of historic battles. Some 
are glass-encased on special- 
sized tables with accompanying 
charts and maps hung on the walls 
of his house. 

The charts, says Jenkins, take 
into consideration supplies, equip- 
ment, weather, troop morale and 
every other aspect involved in 
fighting a battle or a war. 

Dice are used for mathematical 
probability. 








Daniel Jenkins (left) 
At present, Jenkins is fighting 
the Civil War, and he predicts it 
will take about three years to finish 
it. “l only play on weekends,” he 
says, ‘‘and it takes about 300 hours 
to play this game." 


hanks to Sarah Baker, em- 

ployee development advisor 
in the Memphis Postal Employee 
Development Center, Tommy Ray 
is into professional acting. 

Ray, 32, a clerk in the incoming/ 
outgoing section, recently ap- 
peared in his first made-for-TV 
movie, “The Man Who Stands 
Alone,”’ about a black who became 
a sheriff in Alabama in 1968. Ray 
plays the role of a militant black in 
the film which, he says, may be 
considered for a TV series. 

The clerk, who also stars in local 
theater productions in and around 
Memphis, came under Baker's 
wing several years ago. 

“When | first came to work in 
the post office 11 years ago, | went 
to the PEDC to take a speed read- 
ing course,” he recalls. ‘She en- 
couraged me to take the equiva- 
lency test for high school and after 
that she encouraged me to go to 
college.”’ Ray is still attending col- 
lege—Shelby State—where he's 
majoring in photojournalism and 
minoring in theater. 

While acting in a play at school, 
a local black repertory company 











Tommy Ray 
invited him to audition. He's done 
a number of productions since. 

‘Acting is a career | want to de- 
velop,’ Ray says. ‘‘The post office 
has offered me a great opportunity 
to do this, what with my day-time 
work hours.” 

As for the stage vs. the movies, 
Ray says he prefers the former, 
‘‘but the movies pay better.” 
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When an employee moves, please remind that 
person to fill out PS form 1216 (Employee's 
Current Mailing Address) and to submit it to 
the personnel office in the post office where 
he works, making certain the employee's 
Social Security Number and the office's 
finance number are included. Do not send 
change of address to Postal Life. 











THAT’S ABOUT THE SIZE AND SHAPE OF IT 





GOOP MORNING, LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN / 











FIRST, WE'LL TALK ABOUT THE 
UNDERSIZED LETTERS AND CARDS.. 
ANY LETTER ORCARD LESS THAN EITHER 
OF THE TMCS NO 5“LONG 


OR .007" THICK IS 
LONGER MAILABLE Moy “Y 
> SIZE 








B 
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<— 5" 


—+}.-—.007 
THICK 























I'VE CALLED THIS MEETING TO DISCUSS 
OUR NEW SIZE STANDARDS WHICH MEAN 
LETTERS AND CARDS THAT ARE TOO SMALL 
TO MAIL,OR TOO LARGE To BE PROCESSED / 
BY OUR MACHINES aa 





HOW ABOUT THE 
OVERSIZED LETTERS 
OR CARDS? 





ER-UH, YES, 
WE'RE GETTING 
TO THAT NOW..,, 














ANY FIRST-CLASS MAIL WEIGHING I-02. 
OR LESS-AND 3RD CLASS SINGLE-PIECE 
MAIL WEIGHING 2-0Z. OR LESS THAT 
EXCEEDS 6Y%" HIGH, 11)" 
LONG- OR. 
EXCEE DS 
Ma" THICK 
1S SUBJECT 
TOA 
| SURCHARGE ] 
Pe 


- ANYTHING ELSE 
ae In SUBJECT TOA 
THICK SURCHARGE ? 





MAX| MUM 
SIZE 























ODD SHAPED PIECES 
THAT HAVE A LENGTH 
LESS THAN I.3 TIMES OR 
MORE THAN 2.5 TIMES 





THE HEIGHT REQUIRE 
A SURCHARGE 





LENGTH + 











GLAD YOU ASKED THAT, MAM... 
YES, THERE. |S. ODD SHAPED 
PIECES THAT ARE 1-0Z. OR 
LESS FOR FIRST CLASS 

AND 2-0z.oRLESS _/ 
FOR SINGLE-PIECE 

SRD CLASS 





LARGE ENVELOPES SUCH AS 
THE POPULAR 9% 12 IN. FLAT 
DO NOT REQUIRE A SURCHARGE 
IF THEY WEIGH MORE THAN 

|- OZ. FOR FIRST CLASS... 


> «OR 2-OZ. 
Dy FOR 3RD CLASS 











JUST REMEMBER... 
THE SURCHARGE 
ONLY APPLIES TO 
1ST CLASS PIECES OF 
1-0Z.OR LESS, AND 
55 || SINGLE-PIECE THIRD- 
CLASS MAIL WEIGHING 
2-02. ORLESS 














YES, THERE RE-- ' 
\F A PIECE | 
MORE THAN 
Ya-in. THICK 
IT MAY MEASURE 
LESS THAN 34:IN. 
HIGH,OR 5S-IN. 
LONG 


ANEXCELLENT QUESTION, 
SIR. FIRST OF ALL-THE 
SURCHARGE REFLECTS 

EXTRA COSTS OF HANDLING 

SINCE OVERSIZED AND ODD 

SHAPED PIECES USUALLY 

CANNOT BE PUT THROUGH 
THE LSM... 








ARE THERE ANY EXCEPTIONS 
TO MINIMUM SIZE 
PROHIBITION ? 








THICKER PIECES, SUCH AS 
FILM MAILERS, CAN BE 
MECHANICALLY CULLED FROM 
OTHER MAIL BEFORE FLOWING 
THROUGH THE FACER-CANCELER 
OPERATION, BUT THE FILM 
MAILING PIECE IF 
LIGHTWEIGHT WILL 

BE SUBJECT TO 

A SURCHARGE 








SECONDLY-THE PROHIBITION ON 
SMALLER MAILING PIECES AND FLIMSY 
CARDS 1S BASED ON THE FACT THEY 
CAN BECOME TRAPPED IN OTHER MAIL, 
TEAR, JAM MACHINERY, AND EVEN 





TO SUM UP I'D LIKE TO REMIND 
ALL OF YOU ABOUT OUR STARTING DATE 


“+ AND AS AN EXTRA TREAT, I'M 
GOING TO RECITE A LITTLE POEM 
I WROTE JUST FOR YOU... A-HEM- 


ALETTER OR CARD 
THAT IS TOO LARGE 
OR TOO SMALL ... 
MAY CAUSE PROBLEMS 
FOR US ALL ... 


THANK You! 
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